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GRACKLE

The first is often known as general
grace, and the second and third
combined as particular grace.

Persons are said to be in a state
of grace when they are living in
communion with God, are penitent
for their sins, and are making use
of the means of grace provided by
Christ. The sacraments are the
special channels of divine grace ;
but whether their efficacy depends
on the faith of the recipient is one
of the points of controversy be-
tween Catholics and Protestants.
In regard to the relationship of the
grace of God to the free will of
man, S. Augustine and the Cal-
vinists maintained that all good in
man is due to the grace of God;
while the Pelagians taught that
grace merely guided and helped
man's free will. The Church
generally takes the view that the
grace of God and the free will of
man cooperate in all good works ;
though some hold that every good
thing wrought by the will of man is
due to the prevenient or antici-
patory grace of God. See Cal-
vinism ; Theology.

Grace (Lat. gratia). Word
meaning a favour of some kind.
It is thus used in law and politics.
In England an Act of Grace is one
passed at the opening of a new
reign, granting a general pardon to
certain classes of offenders, usually
insolvent debtors. In Scotland
the term is applied especially to
an Act of 1696, which compelled
every creditor who had caused a
debtor to be imprisoned for debt,
to be responsible for the debtor's
maintenance while in prison.
Favours granted by sovereigns
were long known as graces, and
the term survives at the universi-
ties, being used there for certain
permissions, e.g. to take a degree.
Days of grace are days allowed,
beyond the appointed time, in
which a bill of exchange must be
met. The phrase Your Grace is
used in Britain in. addressing
archbishops and dukes, the idea
behind it being that persons of
these high ranks granted favours.

Grace. Form of thanksgiving
said or sung before or after meals.
Something of the kind was in use
among the Greeks and Romans,
but the existing graces are of
Christian, and mainly monastic,
origin. They are said in the halls
of public schools and colleges, at
Oxford and Cambridge, the Inns
of Court, and other learned
societies, and frequently at public
dinners. Some societies have their
own graces, often a long one. A
popular form is Benedictus benedi-
cat (May the Blessed bless) -used

before, and Btnedicto benedicatur
(May the blessed be blest) used
after the meal.

Grace, HARVEY (1874-1944). A
British organist and music critic.
Born at Romsey, Jan. 23, 1874,
he became a pupil of Madeley
Richardson at Southwark cathe-
dral, and organist at S. Mary
Magdalene, Munster Sq., London.
He directed the S. Cecilia festivals,
1925-33, and was organist and
director of the choir at Chichester
cathedral, 1931-38. Editor of The
Musical Times, 1918-44, in which
his regular comments on current
musical affairs over the signature
Feste commanded attention, he
also wrote manuals for organists,
transcribed Bach, and edited
Rheinberger's sonatas. He died
Feb. 15, 1944.

Grace, WILLIAM GILBERT (1848-
1915). English cricketer. Born
July 18, 1848, at Downend, Glos,
he was the son
of a doctor, who
was also an
enthusiastic
cricketer. W.
G. had three
brothers, of
whom Edward
Mills (1841-
1911) and
George Freder-
rick (1850-80)
also p 1 a y ed
. cricket for
BIUMU y Gloucestershire
and England. W. G. became a
doctor, but cricket was his real
career.

In 1863 he began to play in
first-class matches, and in 1870
became a member of the Glouces-
tershire team, which almost at
once ranked as first-class. This
he captained until 1899, and
under him it was thrice champion
county. Grace also captained the
English team in test matches
against Australia until 1899, and
to that country he took teams in
1873-74 and 1891-92; he also
visited the U.S.A. In 1899 he
became manager of the new
London county club. He died
Oct. 23, 1915.

The Champion, the Doctor, the
Old Man, or W. G., as he was
variously called, was certainly the
greatest cricketer who ever lived.
Of massive frame, over 6 ffc, in
height, he was also devoted to
other sports, being a fine runner.
As a batsman he was superb, but
he was also a notable fieldsman
and a skilful bowler. He knew
the game from end to end, and
was as crafty as he was brilliant.
Grace's performances with the

bat were the more marvellous be-
cause they were done on the
rougher wickets of the past. By
1900, when his career as a first-
class cricketer ended, he had
scored over 54,000 runs. In 1871
he scored 2,739 at an average of
78. In 1895, aged 46, he made
1,000 in May. His tally of 126
centuries was not beaten until
1925, by J. B. Hobbs. His high-
est score in first-class cricket was
344, and on ten occasions he
passed 200. As a bowler he took
over 2,800 wickets, while in seven
seasons he scored over 1,000 runs
and took over 100 wickets. He
played in a series of Gentlemen v.
Players matches from 1865 to
1899. Grace wrote Cricketing
Reminiscences, 1899. Consult Life.
B. Darwin, 1934.

Grace and Favour Residence.
In the U.K., a residence belonging
to the sovereign and lent to a sub-
ject free in recognition of service
rendered either by the subject or a
deceased relative of the subject.

Gracechurch Street. London
thoroughfare connecting Fish
Street Hill with Cornhill and
Leadcnhall Street, E.G. It was
known in the 13th century as Gars-
cherchesstrate (A.S. gaers, gers,
graes, a blade of grass, herb, hay),
from the grass or herb market held
in the yard of S. Benet's church ;
the form Gracechurch was used
from 1666. S. Benet's was burnt
in the Great Fire, rebuilt by Wren
1685, and demolished 1867-68,
when the street was widened.
Tarlton the clown lived here, and
at the Cross Keys Inn, No. 15,
which existed down to the middle
of the I9th century, Bankes
exhibited his horse Morocco.

Grace Note. In music, a note
not essential to the harmony*
added to give piqu-
ancy to melodies.
Such notes are
usually written
smaller than the
ordinary notes. See
Appoggiatura ; Mor-
dent; Shake; Trill;
Turn.

Graces. In classical mythology,
the three deities of grace and
beauty, originally goddesses of
fertility, and called Charites by
the Greeks and Gratiae by the
Romans. See Charites.

Grackle OB GRAKLE (Lat. gra-
culu3r jackdaw). Name given "to
a number of birds of different
regions, e.g. the hill mina of
Malaya and India. These birds
belong to the starling family, and
have glossy black plumage with
yellow wattles on the sides of the

